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professional attainments had justly earned him a peculiar eminence
at the Bar, few Jews had penetrated. Nevertheless, at the very
outset of his career, even before his call or marriage, he had
taken a step which is at least some evidence of the optimism which
inspired him and his future wife.

The great majority of men are content, at least during their
early years in the Temple, to take a room, or more commonly
only a share of a room with one or two others, in the chambers
of some senior man. In this way they are not only saved expense
but they have the immense advantage of experienced clerks,
of the use of the Law Reports and legal textbooks belonging to
other members of the chambers, of reading and discussing the other
men's briefs, of obtaining advice and help on any points that may
arise in such cases as they themselves may get, and of making
occasional appearances in county or police courts as substitute for one
of the others who may be temporarily detained elsewhere.

This is the accepted procedure, the benefits of which are
manifest. But Rufus Isaacs would have none of it. He had taken
a course which he could ill afford, which cut him off from the
valuable association with older, busier and more experienced
men, and could only be justified by rapid and sustained progress.
In September of 1887, two months before he was even a full-
fledged barrister, he had taken the lease of an entire set of chambers
in 1 Garden Court and there established himself in solitary state
save for the presence of a single clerk. The authorities of the
Middle Temple must have been in an unusually sanguine or
prophetic mood, for the payment of their new tenant's rent
would have to depend entirely upon his problematical earnings
in a highly uncertain profession of which he was not at the
moment even a member. Their confidence and his extravagance
were, however, to be justified, for he remained there till his
removal to 2 Garden Court in 1906, by which time he was at the
very pinnacle of his fame at the Bar.

During the few months between his acquisition of these
chambers and his call and marriage, when he was working inten-
sively for his Final Examination and simultaneously learning from
Lawson Walton the secrets of his new craft, he would often spend
the night there on an improvised bed in a small room in order
not to waste the time involved in the journey by Underground
to and from Hampstead.

In his later years there were many claimants to the honour of
having given him his first brief, though there was no perceptible
struggle to be the first up the stairs on November 18, 1887, the
morning after his call.